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CONSTRUCTION . . . At a Glance 
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THE ECONOMY .. . Af a Glance 
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Construction Comments 


INDUSTRIAL CONSTRUCTION 


Despite a 2-percent decline in total construction in the first 7 months of 1960, as compared with 
the same period of 1959, a number of types of construction have expanded significantly. Among these, 
the most important gain has been in the private industrial category. This category, which currently 
accounts for 7 percent of privately owned construction, rose almost two-fifths, or $450 million, above 
the levels of the first 7 months of 1959. 


As measured by seasonally adjusted annual rates, private industrial construction has been running 
close to $2.8 billion thus far this year. Despite the sharp rise from the cyclically low first half of 
1959, construction in this category is still one-third below the peak $3.7 billion rate recorded in the 
spring of 1957. Industrial outlays in recent years demonstrate that the cyclical shifts of this type of 
‘onstruction and of related equipment expenditures lag considerably behind the overall movement 
of the economy. During a general business downturn, construction projects already under way are 
usually continued to completion. On the other hand, during an upturn the translation of expansion plans 
into expenditures waits on a recovery of profits, and is further deferred until detailed engineering 
work is completed and the delivery of equipment assured—thus involving a considerable period of 
delay. These factors suggest a continued uptrend in industrial construction through 1961. 


It is also possible to analyze industrial construction in 1960 by examining estimates of business 
»lant and equipment expenditures prepared jointly by the Department of Commerce and the Securities 
and Exchange Commission, based on questionnaires to businessmen regarding their investment plans 
for 1960. For the manufacturing and mining industries in the aggregate—which may be taken to corre- 
spond roughly with the industrial category in the construction activity series—plant and equipment 
expenditures are expected to rise nearly one-fourth above 1959. 


The detailed industry breakdown available in the plant and equipment series indicates that all the 
major manufacturing groups are planning increases in capital expenditures between 1959 to 1960, the 
rise in most of the groups amounting to 13 percent or more. Total mining is expected to rise also— 
by about 7 percent. The rate of increase is expected to be substantially larger in durable goods manu- 
facturing than in the soft goods industries. The top anticipated gains are recorded for the primary 
iron and steel industry, up two-thirds from 1959, and the textile mill products group, up two-fifths, 


Although substantial increases are expected from 1959 to 1960, this year’s investment expenditures 

n many industries, as well as in the aggregate, will still be lower than the generally high 1956-57 

evels. However, fixed investments much greater than in 1957 are anticipated for the textile and rubber 

ndustries, and moderately greater rises are foreseen for the stone-clay-glass, food, and electrical 

achinery groups. Plant and equipment expenditures by the steel industry are expected to approximate 
the 1957 level. 


Capital expenditures by primary nonferrous metal producers have been particularly slow in recovery. 
The 13-percent increase in expenditures planned for 1960 will result in outlays of less than one-half 
as much as in 1957. This industry was subject to work stoppages in both 1958 and 1959. 


When industrial construction reached its record level of $3.6 billion in 1957 it represented 0.8 per- 
cent of gross national product. Despite the sharp rebound this year to an expected yearly total of $2.7 
billion and good prospects for further rises, it is not likely that within the next year or two the total 
will reach the $4 billion mark which would bear the same proportion to current GNP levels. 


Industrial production capacity seems to be adequate on the whole for present needs. The motot 
vehicle group is an example of an industry not pressed for additional capacity. Several years ago 
it went through an intense period of modernization and expansion, during which automotive facilities 
were introduced that made possible much higher productivity. Its 1956 peak of $1,689 million for new 
plant and equipment has not been approached since. While in this, as in many other industries, normal 
replacement of plant and equipment continues, there seems to be less pressure for capital expansion 
in order to add to the existing capacity of industry. 


However, new product development and the present emphasis on technical research does provide 4 
direct incentive and need for new investment. In addition, as competitive conditions tighten throughout 
the economy, the need for more efficient production units provides further stimulus to new industrial 
construction. It should be further noted that, whereas in recent years the tendency has been to emphasize 
modernization within existing physical plant facilities, it now appears that on an overall basis, the 1960 
proportionate increase in construction expenditures for new plant will be about the same as for new equip- 
ment. Finally, the increasing mobility of industry also provides a steady stimulus for new construction. 
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Residential Mortgage Capital 


Part I: Mortgage Fund and Housing Construction 
Henry B, Schechter and Milton B, Davis* 


Markets for residential construction and the 
building materials which go into it may be influ- 
enced for better or worse by mortgage financing 
conditions. The residential financing conditions, in 
turn, are shaped largely by the relationship of the 
mortgage market to the general market for long- 
term funds in the United States, and by the policies 
and relative importance of the various lending in- 
stitutions that have a function in the mortgage 
market. 

This two-part article provides a brief survey of 
how these forces operate in the capital funds mar- 
ket to influence the availability of mortgage loan 
funds and the volume of residential construction. 
It has been adapted from a more comprehensive 
study, “Capital Funds for Housing in the United 
States,” prepared in the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency for use of the Housing Committee of the 
United Nations Economic Commission for Europe. 
Part 1 deals with the flow of savings, the avail- 
ability of funds for mortgages, and the general ef- 
fects upon construction volume. Part Il, to appear 
in a later issue of Construction Review, will deal 
with the mortgage investment practices and poli- 
cies of different types of lenders and the role of 
the Federal National Mortgage Association. 


MORTGAGES AND THE MARKET FOR 
LOANABLE FUNDS 


With a given annual volume of long-term savings, 
the relative ease or tightness of the residential 
mortgage market is dependent not only upon the 
Volume of new housing construction and existing 
home sales but also upon the competitive demands 
.. loanable funds, particularly for long-term 

8. 

The chief competitor for long-term funds is 
corporate business, which borrows long-term funds 
or sells equity stock shares in order to finance 
its plant and equipment expansion. Thus, year-to- 
year fluctuations in the volume of business plant 
and equipment expenditures, although financed in 


*Financial Economist and Program Analyst, re- 
spectively, in the Division of. Economics and Pro- 
gram Studies, Housing and Home Finance Agency. 


significant proportion from internal sources, are 
reflected in the amount of corporate new stock and 
bond issues placed on the market, which in turn 
exerts a major influence on the mortgage market. 

Other demands for funds and the status of con- 
sumer demand for housing affect the ease and vol- 


ume of mortgage financing, but in recent years 
when corporate financing volume has declined, 
mortgage volume has been high and vice versa. 
For example, in 1955, with corporate expenditures 
for new plant and equipment of about $24 billion 
and net new corporate issues to raise long-term 
funds of $6.9 billion,! there was a relative abun- 
dance of mortgage money. Outstanding nonfarm 
residential mortgage debt in that year expanded by 
$13.3 billion to support construction of 1,310,000 
private nonfarm dwelling units, which was then the 
second highest annual volume of private housing 
starts in the United States.? In contrast, in 1957, 
when corporate new plant and equipment expendi- 
tures rose to a peak of about $33 billion, and net 
new corporate issues to $10.5 billion,’ the supply 
of mortgage funds was quite tight. The net ex- 
pansion of residential nonfarm mortgage debt was 
only $9.3 billion, and only 993,000 new private 
nonfarm dwelling units were started in that year. 

Another important demand which competes with 
mortgages for long-term funds is the net borrow- 
ing by State and local governments as they seek 
to meet their mounting needs for various public 
services, such as schools, roads, and sewer and 
water facilities. In 1958, the net borrowing by 
State and local governments amounted to $5.7 bil- 
lion. 


4Data supplied by the U. S. Department of Com- 
merce and the Securities and Exchange Commission, 
published in the Economic Report of the President, 
January 1960, table D-60, p. 224. 

2It became the third highest annual total on 
record with the start of 1,343,000 private nonfarm 
dwelling units in 1959. The highest total achieved 
was 1,352,000 in 1950. These and other figures on 
housing starts used in this article are the "old" 
series which was discontinued in May 1960. The new 
Census starts series is not available for any years 
prior to 1959. 

3See footnote 1. 
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The net cash borrowing of the Federal Govern- 
ment is an important and variable element in the 
market for long-term funds. In some years, such 
as 1956, when the Federal Government’s redemp- 
tion of its outstanding debt securities has exceeded 
its new borrowing, the Federal Government has, 
in effect, contributed funds to the capital market. 
In other years, such as 1958 when Federal Gov- 
ernment net borrowing amounted to $8 billion, the 
Federal Treasury has a great demand impact upon 
the market which tends to make for a tighter gen- 
eral money situation. 

Insofar as the mortgage market is concerned, 
the maturity of the Federal Government obliga- 
tions issued also is important. Long-term obli- 
gations which are marketed to long-term investors 
such as insurance companies and savings banks 
compete with mortgages. On the other hand, ex- 
cept when they bear a high enough interest rate 
to attract savings of individuals as investments, 
short-term obligations which are generally bought 
largely by commercial banks and private nonfi- 
nancial corporations provide less competition with 
mortgage demand. 

Demands for short-term funds do, however, have 
an effect upon the general money market and do 
exercise some influence upon the relative ease or 
tightness of the mortgage market. Thus, when 
there is an expansion of short-term consumer 
credit, or of commercial bank loans to business 
for inventories and other purposes, the commer- 
cial banks which supply such credit are apt to re- 
duce their participation in the mortgage market. 

Finally, an important element in the general 
money market, which: also affects the mortgage 
market, is the policy of the officials of the Feder- 
al Reserve System. When they adopt a policy to 
restrict bank credit and monetary expansion in 
general, the Federal Reserve System sells short- 
term Government securities from its portfolios 
and thus absorbs funds from the money supply 
which circulates through the commercial bank 
system. Also, subject to the approval of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board, the Federal Reserve Banks 
can raise the discount rate charged on advances 
to commercial banks, and the Federal Reserve 
Board can raise the reserve requirements for mem- 
ber banks. All of these actions can be reversed 
when it is Federal Reserve policy to encourage 
bank credit expansion. 

The ability of the mortgage borrower to com- 
pete for funds is particularly limited vis-a-vis 
business borrowers. A l-percent rise in the in- 
terest rates payable for borrowed funds may not 
deter many businesses from borrowing for plant 
and equipment expansion. The additional financing 
costs are but a small percentage of the total pro- 
duction cost of the goods or services sold by a 
business, and during a time when expansion is war- 
ranted by the market for the end products, such 
additional costs probably can be either absorbed 
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or passed on in the price of the item being sold, 
On the other hand, a l-percent rise in mortgage 
interest rates can increase the monthly cost ofa 
house substantially and deter many prospective 
homebuyers from making purchases at the time, 
(The monthly payment for principal and interest 
on an amortized 20-year mortgage of $15,000 in- 
creases by $8.28, from $94.90 to $103.18, if the 
interest rate is increased from 4-1/2to5-1/2 per- 
cent. The minimum borrower income needed to 
qualify for the loan would be increased by about 
$40 per month under the common underwriting re- 
quirement that income be equal to five times the 
regular monthly payments.) 

Corporations also can compete more readily 
for funds at higher interest rates because interest 
payments are deductible from taxable income, 
Large corporations which are in the 52 percent 
income tax bracket have a greater tax advantage 
in borrowing than homeowners who generally are 
in much lower income tax brackets. 

During a period of rising business activity and 
increasing tightness of the general money supply 
reflected in a rising general interest rate structure, 
the prevailing maximum interest rates permitted 
on FHA-insured and VA-guaranteed mortgages 
have tended to become less and less attractive to 
investors, and upward adjustments of their inter- 
est rates become necessary if such mortgages are 
to remain competitive in the market for loanable 
funds. However, since such upward adjustments 
may reduce the effective demand for housing and 
the number of families benefited under the pro- 
grams, and since upward adjustment of the inter- 
est rate on VA-guaranteed loans generally has 
not been possible without new legislative authori- 
zation, the maximum mortgage interest rates under 
the FHA and VA programs tend to lag behind the 
market. As a result, the volume of housing con- 
struction under the FHA and VA programs has fol- 
lowed a pattern which has tended to run counter 
to the general business cycle in post-World War 
Il years. 

This pattern is reinforced by the mortgage cred- 
it underwriting policies of mortgage lenders. As 
funds become tighter, lenders become more selec- 
tive as to the borrowers whom they consider quali- 
fied. They tend to require higher downpayments 
and to shorten the maturity terms of loans, which 
is particularly restrictive upon the demand sup- 
ported by low-downpayment, long-term FHA-in- 
sured and VA-guaranteed loans. Since interest 
rates can rise on conventional loans (subject to 
limits set by State usury laws), the conventionally 
financed segment of the housing market has shown 
greater stability than the FHA and VA segments. 
However, conventional mortgage loan interest rates 
also tend to be “stickier” than rates in other seg- 
ments of the money market organized for public 
offerings, and due to advance commitment proce- 
dures in mortgage lending, the effects of money 
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market changes are felt months later in the mort- 
gage and housing markets. Due to allof these fac- 
tors, the total number of new housing units started 
has tended to contract during the boom period of 
a business cycle, as in the latter half of 1948 or 
late 1956-early 1957, and to lead in an upswing 
after general business activity has fallen off, as 
in 1949 and 1958. The lead of housing activity in 
the upswing of the business cycle develops as an 
accumulation of investable funds leads to lower 
downpayments, longer maturities, and lower in- 
terest rates in mortgage financing. 


SAVINGS FLOWS 


The basic source of funds for mortgage loans is 
the personal savings of the people throughout the 
country. The volume of personal savings is related 
to the level of disposable personal income (that 
is, the income after deducting personal taxes) and 
tends to grow with it. While the volume of savings 
available for investment tends to grow with the 
country and its income, the volume of savings avail- 
able for mortgage investment depends primarily 
upon the private institutional channels through 
which the savings flow. Savings in financial in- 
stitutions have been encouraged by insurance of 
up to $10,000 in individual accounts, at savings 
and loan associations by the Federal Savings and 
Loan Insurance Corporation, and at commercial 
and mutual savings banks by the Federal Deposit 
Insurance Corporation. 


Savings and Loan Associations. Since 1950, by 
far the greatest rate of increase in savings has 
taken place in the share accounts of savings and 
loan associations. From the end of 1950 to the end 
of 1959, this form of savings increased 289 per- 
cent, from $14.0 billion to $54.5 billion (table 1). 
During this period, savings and loan associations 
overtook and surpassed the mutual savings banks 
as holders of savings, and they have been gaining 
rapidly on the commercial banks. This rapid ex- 
pansion of the savings and loan associations re- 
sulted, in part, from their aggressive competitive 
policy. Their dividend payments on share accounts, 
now typically between 3-1/2 and 4 percent, have 
been higher than the rate of return available on 
savings in savings banks and commercial banks, 
and on life insurance company policy equities. 


Mutual Savings Banks. Savings accounts at mu- 
tual savings banks increased 75 percent from 1950 
to 1959, from $20 billion to $34.9 billion. The mu- 
tual savings banks generally tend to pursue some- 
what more conservative interest policies than the 
savings and loan associations. Despite some in- 
creases in recent years, interest paid by savings 
banks (generally 3 to 3-1/2 percent) continues to 
lag behind dividends paid by the savings and loan 


Table 1.-Institutional Savings Accounts and Life Insurance 
Company Total Assets, 1950-59 
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* Savings in share accounts. > Time deposits of individuals, 
partnerships and corporations. © Not strictly comparable 
with earlier years because of consolidation of a large mutual 
savings bank with a commercial bank. 

Sources: Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation, Federal Home 
Loan Bank Board, and Institute of Life Insurance. 


associations. The maximum interest rates payable 
on savings accounts by mutual savings banks are 
regulated by State banking authorities. 


Commercial Banks. From 1950 to 1959, savings 
accounts in commercial banks increased somewhat 
more rapidly than those in mutual savings banks 
(78 percent compared with 75 percent). However, 
the dollar amount of the increase was much greater 
for commercial banks ($27.5 billion) than for mu- 
tual savings banks ($14.9 billion). This reflects 
the fact that there are 13,474 commercial banks 
spread throughout the country, whereas there are 
only 517 mutual savings banks, concentrated largely 
in the northeastern section of the country. 

Commercial banks generally are limited by 
their regulatory authority in the interest rate which 
they may pay on savings deposits. Most commer- 
cial bank savings deposits are in banks that are 
members of the Federal Reserve System. Such 
member banks had been limited since 1935 by the 
Federal Reserve Board to a 2-1/2 percent interest 
rate on savings deposits until the beginning of 1958. 
An increase in the limitation to 3 percent at that 
time resulted in a substantial increase in the net 
inflow of savings to commercial banks. Since then, 
however, the competitive media for savings, pri- 
marily the savings and loan associations and some 
of the mutual savings banks, have increased their 
dividend rates so that the commercial bank inter- 
est rates have lagged behind in many areas. 


Life Insurance Companies. Life insurance pre- 
miums are paid by an insured policy holder pur- 
suant to contractual obligation primarily in order 





to retain the protection offered by the life insur- 
ance policy. Consequently, the rate of dividend 
on equities in life insurance policies has far less 
influence on the amount of savings inflow to the 
life insurance company through premium payments 
than does the interest rate or dividend on savings 
paid by the other types of institutions discussed 
above. The life insurance companies strive to ob- 
tain the highest yield on their invested funds, how- 
ever, and to pay the policy holders as high a divi- 
dend as possible in order to fulfill their obliga- 
tions as trustees for policy holders and their bene- 
ficiaries. Between 1950 and 1959, the total assets 
of life insurance companies increased 78 percent, 
from $64.0 billion to $113.6 billion. The assets of 
the larger life insurance companies largely rep- 
resent a form of savings of people throughout the 
country, and these large companies also generally 
are nationwide mortgage lenders. 


Individuals and Other Mortgage Lenders. The 
total amount of savings available for investment 
by individuals is reflected in the total volume of 
personal savings, which has ranged between $17.5 
billion and $23.5 billion in the 5 years 1955 through 
1959. Some of these funds are invested directly 
in tangible assets, such as personally owned busi- 
ness property. Most of the personal savings, how- 
ever, represent funds which flow into the institu- 
tional savings accounts, and the individuals them- 
selves invest only a minor percentage in securi- 
ties. Individuals investing directly in mortgages 
generally desire a high rate of return, and, con- 
sequently, they are apt to invest largely in high- 
yield mortgages (frequently second mortgages). 

The savings flowing into pension trust funds are 
contributed by employers as a contractual supple- 
ment to wages or are regularly deducted from the 
earnings of employees, or represent a combina- 
tion of payments from both sources for retirement 
purposes. Pension funds endeavor to obtain a high 
yield from the investment of their funds so that 
the amounts available for pension and other pay- 
outs will be maximized. This concern with high 
yields on the investments, which may arise from 
capital gains as well as interest income, has di- 
rected a great deal of pension fund resources into 
common stock and industrial bonds in recent years. 

Mortgage companies originate and sell mort- 
gages, but generally are not mortgage investors 
and do not act as depositories of savings that can 
be invested in mortgages. 


Variation in Aggregate Savings Inflows. Person- 
al savings from disposable personal income, as 
measured in the national income accounts, are the 
residual after consumer expenditures have been 
deducted from disposable income. Therefore, this 
measure of personal saving differs from the inflow 
of personal savings into lending institutions. Nev- 
ertheless, it is a significant indicator of fluctua- 
tions in annual savings. 
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During World War Il, including the year 1945, 
savings were very high because the shortage of 
consumer goods on the market and rationing con- 
trols led to curtailed expenditures. Some of these 
influences carried over into 1946. In 1947, more 
goods began to appear on the market, and con- 
sumer expenditures were abnormally high and sav- 
ings very low, as pent-up demands began tobe ful- 
filled. In 1948, the savings-to-disposable-per- 
sonal-income ratio began to approach a more nor- 
mal level—5.8 percent; in 1949, the effects of the 
recession reduced it to 4.5 percent; and from 1950 
to 1959, it ranged between 6.1 percent and7.9 per- 
cent. The ratio has shown a tendency to decline 
during recession years, such as 1949, 1954, and 
1957 (table 2), 

During recession-affected years, when savings 
have tended to decline, plant and equipment expen- 
ditures by business have generally declined more 
sharply and business inventories have often been 
reduced. Consequently, the demand for investment 
funds represented by corporate stock and bond flo- 
tations and by business loans obtained from com- 
mercial banks has tended to decline during reces- 
sion periods. During such periods, the Federal 
Reserve System authorities have also acted to make 
bank credit more readily available and permit 
greater expansion of the general money supply. 
The consequent increased availability of loanable 
funds after some months of reduced general busi- 


Toole 2.--Disposable Personal Income, Personal Saving, and Net 
Increase in Nonfarm Residential Mortgage Debt Annually, 1945-59 
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Sources: U.S.Department of Commerce, Federal Home Loan 
Bank Board, Federal Housing Administration and Veterans Ad- 
ministration. 
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ness activity has made for an easy mortgage mar- 
ket, and builders generally could obtain a large 
volume of advance commitments from private-in- 
vestor mortgage lenders. These commitments, 
often running for about a year, assure the builder 
that the lender will make a long-term mortgage 
loan to finance the sale of a house to a qualified 
buyer upon completion of the house. 

The issuance of large volumes of such commit- 











nor- — ments by lenders during the early parts of 1950, 
f the } 1954, and 1958 were a consequence of an accumu- 
1950 f lation of investment funds during the recessions of 
per- § 1949, 1953-54, and 1957, and were reflected in the 
Cline f high levels of housing construction of 1950, 1955, 
_ and — and 1959. Thus, in a sequence which may run over 





a 2- or 3-year period, investment funds are first 







vings — accumulated by lenders during a business reces- 
‘pen- — sion (they may be invested in short-term securi- 
baal ties temporarily), the funds form the basis for the 





issuance of advance mortgage loan commitments, 
and, finally, a large volume of housing construc- 
tion takes place. 

It has been the post-World War II experience 
that as the large volume of homebuilding proceeds, 
the entire economy is stimulated to a greater ac- 
tivity and business expansion is encouraged. Sub- 
sequently, although the savings-to-disposable-in- 
come ratio and the absolute amount of savings rise 
during periods of business expansion, as in 1956, 
the demands by business and consumers for loan- 
able funds become so great that a tightness in the 
general money market begins to set in and mone- 
tary policies to discourage inflationary credit ex- 
pansion may be adopted. These developments are 
reflected in the mortgage market through restricted 
amounts and terms of mortgage financing which 
tend to dampen housing demand. 


Geographic Availability of Mortgage Funds. 
FHA-insured and VA-guaranteed mortgage loans, 
with their uniform provisions of Government insur- 
ance or guarantee, are acceptable mortgage se- 
curities for purchase by portfolio investors. There- 
fore, the large sources of capital funds represented 
by insurance companies and savings banks in the 
northeastern part of the country have generally 
been able to provide funds for FHA-insured and 
VA-guaranteed loans in the larger localities in 
other parts of the country where mortgage corre- 
spondents are available to originate and service 
the loans for the investors. However, many rural 
and small communities which lack adequate insti- 
tutions, such as mortgage companies, to originate 
and service loans have suffered from a shortage 
of mortgage funds for FHA-insured and VA-guar- 
anteed loans. 

A number of steps have been taken to deal with 
this problem. In 1950, the Congress authorized a 
moderate program of Veterans Administration di- 
tect Government loans in areas where veterans 
Could not obtain VA-guaranteed loans from private 
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sources. In 1954, the Congress enacted the volun- 
tary home mortgage credit program (VHMCP), 
which authorized a joint Government-private-en- 
terprise mechanism to funnel private funds for 
FHA-insured and VA-guaranteed loans into small 
communities with inadequate local sources of funds 
for such loans. The program has also been helpful 
in channeling funds into the financing of housing for 
minority group members in any area where funds 
are not available to such groups on as favorable 
terms as to other borrowers. It has also begun 
to develop private investment interest in insured 
mortgage loans for urban renewal housing and hous- 
ing for families displaced by public improvement 
programs (under sections 220 and 221 of the Na- 
tional Housing Act). Such mortgages are eligible 
for sale to the Federal National Mortgage Asso- 
ciation under its special assistance function if 
private investors do not wish to retain them. 

The VHMCP is directed by a national committee 
consisting of representatives of various segments 
of the mortgage lending, homebuilding, and building 
material supply industries, with the Housing and 
Home Finance Administrator as chairman. There 
are also regional committees consisting of repre- 
sentatives of these same industry groups. The 
Government provides the national committee and 
each of the regional committees with office space 
and with an executive secretary and the necessary 
secretarial and clerical help. 


No home mortgage loans are made by the Gov- 
ernment under this program. A person from an 
area designated as eligible by the national com- 
mittee, or a member of a minority group who 
wishes to obtain an FHA-insured or VA-guaranteed 
mortgage loan, applies to a VHMCP regional com- 
mittee for assistance. The VHMCP regional com- 
mittee circulates the application among lenders 
whoare onits roster of participants in the program. 
If a participating lender finds that the applicant 
and the property meet his qualifications, he may 
offer a loan to the applicant who, in turn, can ac- 
cept the loan if the terms are to his satisfaction. 
Thus, the program acts asa clearing house to bring 
together willing borrowers and lenders on a vol- 
untary basis. 


During periods when the maximum interest rate 
permitted on VA-guaranteed loans has been com- 
petitive in the market, the VHMCP has been suc- 
cessful in obtaining private funds for VA-guaranteed 
mortgage loans in areas where Government VA di- 
rect loan funds otherwise might have been used to 
finance the purchase of homes by veterans. The 
VHMCP has also been helpful in obtaining mortgage 
financing for housing for minority groups in large 
cities as well as in small communities. 

Private lenders in small communities at some 
distance from large cities have been faced with 
another difficulty in providing FHA-insured mort- 
gage financing. Since it is expensive and time- 
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consuming to send an FHA appraiser to a small 
community in connection with one or a few home 
loans, appraisers were sent to such areas when 
they could take care of a number of cases, and this 
often involved considerable delay before the mort- 
gage insurance application could be processed. In 
order to overcome this difficulty, the FHA in 1957 
instituted the certified agency program, under which 
it designates mortgagees who are already approved 
as lenders (to make FHA-insured loans) to origi- 
nate and service FHA-insured mortgage loans as 
certified agents. It also designates certain local 


appraisers as eligible fee appraisers to make ap- 
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praisals to be used in the credit underwriting of 
loans in that area. The lender who is a certified 
agent may then perform the necessary credit un- 
derwriting for FHA in accordance with FHA regu- 
lations and insure an eligible loan on behalf of the 
FHA. This program has proven successful in a 
number of rural and small community areas where 
it has been operating on an experimental basis. 
The introduction of FHA-insured mortgage financ- 
ing with its liberal terms in areas whereit was not 
previously available has facilitated the transfer of 
existing homes and has tended to broaden the hous- 
ing markets in those areas. 
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New construction expenditures in 1960 should 
total $55.8 billion—about the same as the record 
achieved in 1959. The expected 1960 total would be 
about 10 percent above the rate of activity in 1958 
(see table.) 

Although most categories of construction should 
substantially increase, the total value of work-put- 
in-place will reflect a $2 billion reduction in new 
housing, public and private. A moderate increase in 
construction costs is anticipated, implying a small 
decline in the physical volume of work-put-in- 
place. Despite a weakness in the private housing 
sector, outlays for private construction in 1960 
should total $39.8 billion, maintaining the 1959 
level, which was 14 percent above 1958. However, 
public construction expenditures rose only 4 per- 
cent in 1959, and should not show a significant 
change between 1959 and 1960. 


HOUSING 


An estimated 1,360,000 housing units, private and 
public, will be started in 1960, compared to 1,553,- 
100 units started last year. Included in the 1960 
figure are about 35,000 publicly owned units, 
slightly below the comparable 1959 figure. It is as- 
sumed that the rate of new housing construction on 
farms will not change. The estimate for privately 
owned starts is 1,325,000 units—assuming that the 
balance of 1960 will show a gradual rise over the 
seasonally adjusted annual rates for the first 5 
months of the year, which averaged 1,298,000 units. 
A more plentiful volume of mortgage money isfore- 
seen at this time, compared to 9 months ago, and 
further improvement in the rate of private housing 
construction beyond 1960 is anticipated. 

The decline in private housing starts in the first 
half of 1960 probably resulted from conditions gen- 
erated by the sharp upturn of the economy in the 
spring of 1959. The substantial upswing for other 
types of construction as well as for other capital re- 
quirements competed strongly with private housing 
construction (then at a peak) for long-term funds. 
This competition has had a prolonged effect on the 
1960 commitments of lending institutions to build- 
ers and is still influencing the level ofstarts. Al- 
though the overall supply of investment funds is 
steadily increasing, the demand for money to fi- 
nance the 1960 upturn in business plant and equip- 
ment expenditures and for inventory accumulation, 
thus far this year, has apparently offered investors 
more attractive outlets than housing. Lower FHA 
down payment requirements will favor starts in the 
second half of the year, but the level of interest 
rates should continue to favor conventionally fi- 
nanced housing. 


Expenditures in 1960 for private new dwelling 


*Prepared by the Construction Industry Division, 
Business and Defense Services Administration, De- 
partment of Commerce. 


Revised Outlook for 1960 Construction* 


units (nonfarm) will probably decline by 10 percent 
from 1959, although the expected drop in new hous- 
ing starts is 13 percent. This difference is ac- 
counted for mostly by higher average values per unit 
because of higher costs, as well as the trend to- 
wards more spacious and improved quality homes. 
The present selective housing market reflects ris- 
ing personal incomes, larger families, and increas- 
ing demand for such features as built-in air con- 
ditioning systems. Thus, the existing supply of 
money provides the financing for somewhat fewer 
homes having higher average values. 


PRIVATE OTHER THAN RESIDENTIAL 


Private nonresidential building construction in 
1960 should reach the $10 billion level for the first 
time. Gains in the industrial, social, and recrea- 
tional groups lead, rising almost 30 percent. In- 
dustrial construction, tremendously influenced by 
the current emphasis on research and development, 
recovered from the 1959 depressed level of $2.1 
billion to about $2.7 billion. However, the cate- 
gory is still almost $1 billion short of the 1957 
peak. In contrast, the anticipated $700 million ex- 
penditures for new social and recreational build- 
ings would be an alltime high for a year. 

Commercial construction in 1960 should exceed 
$4 billion—well over the 1959 peak. The current 
office-building boom is reflected in the 7-percent 
rise forecast for the office building and warehouse 
category, reversing the small decline of 1959. 
Shopping area construction, though still quite 
strong, will probably fall below the 25-percent 
gain of last year. A 6-percent increase is ex- 
pected for 1960, bringing the volume of work-put- 
in-place for this category to a new high mark of 
$2.1 billion. 

Public utility construction in 1960 will show 
mixed movements—railroad, telephone, and gas 
utilities will be up substantially and electric power 
and oil pipeline construction down. A modest over- 
all increase is expected, bringing the total to with- 
in 1 percent of the $5.4 billion high reached in 1957. 
Because outlays by utilities usually reflect long- 
range planning for the increase of capacity as well 
as for modernization, the long-term outlook is up- 
wards, although yearly gains may be interrupted by 
the completion of cyclical 3- and 4-year programs. 


PUBLIC CONSTRUCTION 


Areas of public construction influenced by Fed- 
eral Government funds are chiefly responsible for 
the nominal decline from $16.3 billion in 1959 to 
$16.0 billion in 1960. An almost 50-percent drop 
in Capehart (military) housing starts, combined 
with an unusually low level for New York City’s 
public housing program, has kept public residen- 
tial activity down thus far in 1960. A one-seventh 
decline from the near $1 billion work-put-in-place 
record for 1959 is indicated for 1960. An expected 
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sharp rebound of starts during the next 6 months 
should bring the total almost to the 1959 level. 
However, the impact on construction activity will 
not be fully felt until 1961. 


Both military and highway construction are ex- 
pected to show yearly declines in 1960, although 
a pronounced upturn in highway construction antic- 
ipated for the second half of the year should nar- 
row the wide gap between 1959 and 1960 activity. 


Other types of public construction show mixed 
movements. Educational construction should equal 
1959. Public service, conservation, and develop- 
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ment and industrial enterprises will increase sub- 
stantially. Sewer construction expenditures, which 
should approximate the 1959 level, are influenced 
by the fixed Federal-aid program for treatment 
plants and interceptors. Local areas are appar- 
ently scheduling their own outlays according to 
available Federal funds. In contrast, water works 
construction will likely reach $600 million for the 
first time. Hospital construction was expected to 
receive increased funds under the Hill-Burton 
program, but it seems to be developing more slowly 
this year than anticipated. However, maintenance 
of the 1959 high level of spending is assured. 


New Construction Put in Place in the United States 1959, and Outlook for 1960 


Value (in millions) 


$56, 105 $55, 825 (4) 


Type of construction 


TOTAL NEW CONSTRUCTION 


PRIVATE CONSTRUCTION 
Residential buildings (nonfarm) 
New dwelling units 
Additions and alterations 
Nonhousekeeping 
Nonresidential buildings (nonfarm) 
Industrial 
Commercial 
Office buildings and warehouses 
Stores, restaurants, and garages 
Other nonresidential buildings 
Religious 
Educational 
Hospital and institutional 
Social and recreational 
Miscellaneous 
Farm construction 
Public utilities 
Railroad 
Telephone and telegraph 
Electric light and power 


Other public utilities 
All other private 


PUBLIC CONSTRUCTION 
Residential buildings 
Nonresidential buildings 
Industrial 
Educational 
Hospital and institutional 
Administrative and service 
Other nonresidential buildings 
Military facilities 
Highways 
Sewer and water systems 


Public service enterprises 
Conservation and development 
All other public 


Percent change 


1959-60 


(4) 


1 The work-put-in-place statistics for 1959 are revised estimates shown in a recent release of the Bureau of the Census. The 
revisions show the effect of the new housing starts series on private residential and farm activity estimates. The 1959 data for 
all types of construction now include Alaska and Hawaii. Other routine revisions normally introduced at this time of the year are 


also incorporated in these figures. 


2 Estimates prepared by BDSA. 


3 Because existing 1958 official statistics are no longer 


comparable with 1959 statistics (footnote 1) percent changes shown are based on BDSA estimates which relate 1958 and 1959 


data on a comparable basis. 


4 Change of less than one-half of 1 percent. 





STATISTICAL SERIES 


Part A--Construction Put in Place 


NOTE: The monthly estimates in Part A are determined primarily by past contract award movements, 
standard progress patterns, and assumed normal seasonal movements. They do not reflect the effects 
of varying numbers of working days in different months, nor of special conditions influencing the 
volume of activity in any given month, such as unusual weather, materials shortages, overtime, work 
stoppages, and delays. 7 


Table A-1.—-New Construction Put in Place in the United States: Current Value and Relative Changes, by Type of Construction 


Value (in millions of dollars) Percent change 


1960 Seasonally : July 1960 from- 
adjusted 
'May | ‘June | July annual rate July June 


1959 1960 
TOTAL NEW CONSTRUCTION 5, 037 | 5, 182 . -4 


Type of construction 


+ 
a 


PRIVATE CONSTRUCTION 3, 535 | 3, 660 
Residential buildings (nonfarm) 2, 076 | 2, 151 
New dwelling units 1,523 | 1,612 
Additions and alterations 476 459 
Nonhousekeeping 77 80 
Nonresidential buildings 833 860 
Industrial 224 231 
Commercial 348 354 
Office buildings and warehouses .. 169 177 
Stores, restaurants, and garages... 179 177 
Other nonresidential buildings 261 275 
Religious 84 89 
Educational 46 49 
Hospital and institutional 46 
Social and recreational av 62 
Miscellaneous bans 23 
Farm construction ste 137 
Public utilities sa 464 
Telephone and telegraph cae 91 
Other public utilities ints 373 
All other private 25 
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PUBLIC CONSTRUCTION 
Residential buildings 
Nonresidential buildings ..... 
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Educational 
Hospital and institutional 
Administrative and service 
Other nonresidential buildings 
Military facilities 
Highways 
Sewer and water systems 
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Source: Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census. ‘ Revised. Revised data reflect the effect of the new housing starts 
series, as shown in Part B-Housing, on private residential and farm activity estimates; the inclusion of data on activity in Alaska and 
Hawaii; and other routine revisions normally introduced at this time of year. 


NOTICE: Monthly data from January-December 1959 and from January-April 1960 on the same basis as those in the above table 
will appear in the next issue of CONSTRUCTION REVI EW. 
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Table A-2: New Construction Put in Place in the United States: Seasonally Adjusted Annual Rates in Current 
ond Constant* Dollars 
(Millions of dollars) 


New construction put in place* * Private construction 


Residential Nonresidential 
Period Total buildings buildings 
(nonfarm) Total 
| Constant | Current Current Current _| Constant 


27, 781 


26, 904 

26, 676 

27, 120 

27, 696 

28, 176 

28,440 

28, 704 

28, 692 

September... A : 28, 164 
October E 27, 624 
November ... : 27, 492 
December .. . 27, 684 
: January 2 27, 564 
February.... 27, 240 
27, 012 

26, 700 

27, 012 

27, 192 

27, 252 
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Percent change 


July 1959-60. -4 =» § a -5 » FT =@ 7. 
First 7 mos. 1959-60 -3 - 5 +1 -2 -11 -7 +15 
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Percent change 


July 1959-60 +31 + 30 +4 ~ vi - 18 oF +4 + 24 +21 
First 7 mos. 1959-60. . +39 + 38 +4 + 4 +11 +9 + 18 +15 si 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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Table A-2.—New Construction Put in Place in the United States: Seasonally Adjusted Annual Rates in Current 
and Constant* Dollars-Con. 


(Millions of dollars) 


Public construction 
Nonresidential buildings 


Period Residential Sneateal 
— : pitals and Other nonres- 
ae + ee js institutional idential 


Year: 1959 
1959: January 
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Percent change 


July 1959-60 - 24 - 27 +4 » at +15 + 7 «3 +3 
First 7 mos. 1959-60. . - 36 - 37 -6 + 8 - 3 - 6 - 8 
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Percent — 


July 1959-60 - 34 - 5 - 7 -4 + 7 ov -2 
First 7 mos. 1959-60 . - 28 + 4 c ) +1 + 15 +14 +1 


Source: Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census. * 1947-49 dollars. ** Includes values for the “all other” categories, 
not shown separately on this table. See table A-1. | Change of less than one-half of 1 percent. 
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Table A-3.—New Public Construction Put in Place in the United States: Value, by Source and Type of Funds, and by Ownership 
(Millions of dollars) 


Source of funds | ___ Ownership _| _ Federally owned 


i State Residen- ons 
Posted and eo 1 e 
local buildings ae 


September. .. 


November ... 

December ... 
: January 

February.... 


July 1959-60 
First 7 mos. 1959-60 


Conserva- 
tion and 
nonres- develop- 
idential 


Period Hospital Adminis- 
and trative 
institu- and 
tional service 


‘oO 
~ 
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September... 
October 

November .. . 
December ... 
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Percent change 


July 1959-60. +6 + 14 + 100 + 20 - 43 a =] 
First 7 mos. 1959-60 -2 + 9 + 43 + 6 ~ 33 +1 +3 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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Table A-3.—New Public Construction Put in Place in the United States: Value, by Source and Type of Funds, 
and by Ownership—Con. 


(Millions of dollars) 
State and locally owned 
Nonresidential buildings 


Water 
systems 


Period Hospitals 
and 
institu- 
tional 


Other 
nonresi- 


dential 


403 


January 30 
February.... 27 
34 

37 

38 

39 

39 

41 

September... 37 
32 

November . .. 25 
December .. . 24 
; January . 26 
February.... 24 
29 

35 

38 

40 

42 


Percent change 


July 1959-60 . -12 +8 +5 ay as 0 0 
First 7 mos. 1959-60 - 11 -4 (3) - 12 +3 +5 +2 


Source: Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census. * Revised. Revised data include estimated data for Alaska and Hawaii 
as well as routine revisions normally made at this time of year. 1 Change of less than one-half of 1 percent. 
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COMPOSITION OF REGIONS AND GEOGRAPHIC DIVISIONS 
NORTHEAST NORTH CENTRAL SOUTH 


1. New England 3. E. N. Central 4. W. N. Central 5. S. Atlantic 6. E. S. Central 
Connecticut Illinois Iowa Delaware Alabama 
Maine Indiana Kansas ist. a Kentucky 
Massachusetts Michigan Minnesota i Mississippi 
New Hampshire Ohio Missouri i Tennessee 
Rhode Island Wisconsin Nebraska 
Vermont North Dakota N. i . W. S. Central 
South Dakota . i Arkansas 
. Middle Atlantic irgini Louisiana 
New Jersey 
-New York Texas . Pacific 
Pennsylvania Alaska 
California 
Hawaii 
Oregon 
Washington 


i lia inline 





Part B.— Housing 


NOTE: The statistics shown in italics in this section relate to the “old” housing starts series which was terminated with April 1960 
data. The “new” series overlaps the “old” one for the period January 1959-April 1960. 

A description of the “new” series and a statement regarding conceptual, coverage, and methodological changes which affect the 
comparability of the two series appears in CONSTRUCTION REVIEW, June 1960, pp. 4-10. 


Table B-1.—Housing Starts in the United States: Number and Percentage Distribution, by Ownership and Type of Structure 
Ownership Type of structure Seasonally 


Total adjusted annual rate, 
2-family 3-or-more private 
ai nei 


Oth costes Number of units (in thousands) 
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Source: Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census. * For seasonally adjusted annual rates pertaining to the “old” housing 
starts series, 1948-60 by month, see table B-2 in CONSTRUCTION REVIEW, June 1960. ! Not yet available. 7? First 5 months 
1959-60.  * Revised. 
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Table B-2.—Housing Starts in the United States: Number and Percentage Distribution, by Location 


| Fo Paes Metropolitan area | Metropolitan area* | Region ** 
Number of units (is thousands) 


Old series 
1, 118. 
1, 041. 
1, 209. 
1, 378. 


* 1,553.5 


* oe 
149, 
142.4 

* 140.0 
123.3 
106.5 
* 96.4 


June 1959-60 
First 6 mos. 1959-60.. 


Old series 


September 
October 
November 
December 
: January 
February 


April .ccccece 


Source: Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census. *Beginning with 1959 data, distribution is based upon the revised defini- 
tions of standard metropolitan statistical areas published in 1959 by the Bureau of the Budget in Stasderd Metropolitan Statistical 
Areas. **Composition of regions, and nonfarm population distribution by region, are shown below table A-3. 1 Not yet available. 
2First 5 months 1959-60. ‘Revised. 
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Table B-3: New Private 1-Family Houses Started: Average Construction Cost 


Annual 
average 


AVERAGE CONSTRUCTION COST 


$7,850! $8,225) $8,450 | $8,450 | $8,750 | $8,875 | $9,125] $8,900 | $9,200 | $9,075 | $9, 200 

9, 100 9, 250 9, 175 9,325 | 9,475 9, 475 9, 400 9, 300 9,450 | 9, 225 9, 250 9, 125 
9,050 | 9, 275 9, 350 9,550} 9,575 9,675 | 9, 500 9, 425 9,600 | 9, 525 9, 550 9, 525 
9, 400 9, 600 9,800 | 10,000 | 9,900 | 10,000 | 10,125 | 10,175 | 10, 200 | 10, 175 9,975 | 10,000 
9, 750 9,800 | 10,075 10,600 | 10,850 | 10,750 | 10,850 | 10,750} 10,675 | 10,800 | 10,850 | 11,075 
10,575 | 11,125 | 11,250) 11, 250 | 11,400 | 11,400 | 11,475 | 11,425) 11,525 | 11,575 | 11,575 | 11,625 
11, 325 | 11,750 | 12,150 | 12,275 | 12,300 | 12,300 | 12,375 | 12,275 | 12,325 | 12,425 | 12,675 | 12, 350 
12,800 | 12,950 | 13,025 | 13,250 | 13,150 | 13,050 | 12,925| 13,075 | 13,375 | 13,000 | 12,925 

12,875 | 13,000 | 13, 100 | 13,150 | 13,025 | 13,025 | 12,550| 12,925 | 13,125 | 12,925 | 12, 800 

12, 300 | 13,250 | 13,650 | 13,750 | 13,725 | 13,550 | 13,600} 13,700 | 13,800 | 13,700 | 13, 450 


13,650 | 13,975 | 13,850 


12,447 | 13,219 | 13,580 13,875 | 13,578 | 13,332 13,876 | 13, 484 
13,094 | 13,798 | 13,999 
Percent change, 1959 to 1960 


ssnaidlicdasaclasshs Mesa aadecelnenaall 


Source: Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census. Note: The new series on average construction costs of new 1-family houses 
is derived in the same way as the old series, and reflects only the new level of 1-family houses started. 
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Nonfarm Mortgage Recordings of $20,000 
or Less, By Type of Lender 


Percent 


Savings and loan 
associations 


Insurance companies Uf, YY 


Commercial banks | | 
Hu 


ut 


Mutual savings 
banks 


individuals 


All other lenders 


1955 1958 1959 
Total value $28,484 $27,388 $32,235 
(Millions of dollars) 





U.S. Department of Commerce 


Source: Federal Home Loan Bank Board. Construction Review August i960 
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Table B-4: Housing Under Government Mortgage Insurance Programs 
nanan EE ace tale aetna 


Applica- First i First VA programs ent** of 
tions inspection inspection aie aa sainamateaiie 
received (starts) (starts) 


Number of dwelling units (in thousands) | Total | FHA | VA 


Bis is! 


Vr NI@OANDOr- 
Patt tet et et peat tt 


SPPSONSerresrr 
Whe NR OYUOAD~ 
AVAAHRYNBOBOBINDO Geils 


N NN N N ww 

ABKEGASSARSEES 
m&N RO NO OW DO Dw sD 
ee et et et et et 

ARS ARID RS 

MANY RRAUC SOS! 
NMOWN@ehO kh ON” 


June 1959-60 


12 mos. ending June 


Source: Table compiled by Department of Commerce (BDSA) from data reported by the Housing and Home Finance Agency (FHA) and 
the Veterans Administration. | * Excludes units under military and armed services programs. ** Percentages shown in italics 
are based on private nonfarm housing starts, “old series.” __' Not yet available. ‘ Revised. 


Table B-5: Nonfarm Mortgage Recordings of $20,000 or Less: Number and Value by Type of Lender 
(Excludes Alaska and Hawaii) 


Total amount (in millions of dollers) recorded by— 
Number Average Savings 
(in thou- amount All and loan | Insurance | Commer- 
sands) (dollars) | lenders | associa- | companies | cial banks 
tions 


Mutual 


savings Individ- | All other 


uals lenders 


5, 265 
4, 307 





Percent change 


May 1959-60 -9 +2 - 25 
12 mos. ending 5 ' " 
- + ~ 


Source: Table compiled by Department of Commerce (BDSA) from data reported by the Federal Home Loan Bank Board. 
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Table B-6: Publicly Owned Housing Starts, by Ownership and Program 


Federally owned State and locally owned 


Federally aided (PHA) | New York City 
All 
Total Capehart nehiies Total Total 



















All i 
: B Housing Au- 
Period public thority (ex- All 
programs other 






cluding Fed- 
erally aided) 










B8o0 


November .... 
December ... . 


an 
~ 
eooocoowocoooco 


Source: Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census. 





Table B-7.—Housing Vacancy Rates for the United States,’ by Region? and Metropolitan? Areas 


(Percent distribution) 


All dwelling units | Rental units | Home-owner units 
Vacant dwelling units 



















































: Available Other4 Reneer Owner 
— Total | for occupancy — vacant ae Total — 
oO : 
sold | dwelling csinnad seid 
rent units 

April 1950.......+... 1 or a 3.6 2.6 4 9 99.1 

2nd quarter: 1955.... 1.8 5 5 5.3 >) (>) (°) 
IPE cos 2.1 5 3 5.6 5.4 6 29 99.1 
0557... «5 1.8 5 ee 6.3 4.9 1 yy 99.1 
1958 .... 2.3 -6 3 6.4 6.0 .0 it 98.9 
1959: 2nd quarter.... re _ o 6.7 6.7 3 1.2 98.8 
3rd quarter .... 2.4 .6 nm 6.5 6.6 4 1.1 98.9 
4th quarter .... 2.4 6 4 6.1 6.4 .6 Lo 99.0 
1960: Ist quarter... 2.6 6 4 6.6 Fuk .8 3.3 98.9 
2nd quarter.... 2.8 oe 4 6.3 7.3 oe 98.8 
Geil 1990.35.05 <eancs .7 4 4 4.3 ‘ & 99.1 

2nd quarter: 1955.... 8 4 5 5.5 92.8 (5) (°) 
1956.... 14 4 ee 5.7 92.3 2.4 99.3 
ROBT «5.05 1.2 4 2 7.0 90.9 3.0 99.3. 
; 1958.... 1.4 4 5 7.3 90. 4 3.3 99.1. 
1959: 2nd quarter.... 1.4 PS 3 7) 90.5 3.3 99.1 
3rd quarter .... e a om 7.3 90.2 3.5 99.0 
4th quarter .... 1.5 2 4 6.7 90.9 3.5 99.1. 
1960: Ist quarter... 1.8 ” 4 7.0} 90.3 4.4 99.1. 
2nd quarter.... 1.9 § 3 6.4 90.7 4.4 99.1 





Source: Department of Commerce, Bureau of Labor Statistics. 1 Data.for 1960 include Alaska.and Hawaii. However, due to the 
small number of vacant units in the two states, the inclusion has a negligible effect on the vacancy rates. Thus, the data shown 
for 1960 can be regarded as being entirely comparable with data for earlier periods. Composition of regions is shown below 
table A-3. 3 Distribution is based upon the 168 standard metropolitan statistical areas as defined at the time of the 1950 Cen- 
sus. _ ‘Includes units held off the rental or sale market, dilapidated units, and seasonal units for all periods except that of 
April 1950 when data for units held off the market were included with those rented or sold. 5 Not available. 
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Table B-7.—Housing Vacancy Rates for the United States,’ by Region? and Metropolitan? Areas—Con. 
(Percent distribution) 


All dwelling units Home-owner units 
Vacant dwelling units 














Period Available cupied Renter Owner 
aa Total — seal Total a Total — 
Id ing 
J ete] SS ES 3 
501} 
350 
a Apeil 1990.85.56 - 4 5 3.0 1. of 99.3 
2nd quarter: 1955.... 1.4 3 23 3.6 5) (>) (9) 
549 1956.... 1.6 9 a 4.1 4.9 oS iv 99.3 
44 1957.... 1.4 ‘a <a 5.2 4.4 -6 8 99.2 
512 1958.... 2.4 oF -4 5.7 6.9 l 2 98.8 
672 1959: 2nd quarter.... 2.2 a Pe 6.1 6.4 6 “9 99.1 
187 3rd quarter .... 2.1 .6 a 5.5 6.3 .7 0 99.0 
565 4th quarter .... 2:2 .8 4 5.0 6.7 3 pa 98.8 
64 1960: lst quarter.... 2.5 ‘3 .4 6.1 7.3 3 ge 98.9 
391 2nd quarter.... 2:5 -6 oe 5.8 7.5 ‘3 .0 99.0 
192 
340 
176 : - ; 
173 April 1950..........- 13 a 9 3.6 “3 3.4 -6 1-0 99.0 
002 2nd quarter: 1955.... 2.5 4 3 6.0 8 ) eS (>) 
46 1956.... 2.8 6 a 6.4 i? ae ae 1.1 98.9 
150 1957.... 2.2 a 4 qa 6 5.8 2 1.0 99.0 
198 1958..... 2.8 B $$ 7.2 .0 7.2 .8 1.0 99.0 
20 1959: 2nd quarter.... 3.4 -7 a 7.4 -0 9.0 .0 1.3 98.7 
ae 3rd quarter .... 3.2 .6 4 7.3 Bp 8.8 a Lk 98.9 
4th quarter .... 2.9 6 4 Te .0 8.0 0 a3 98.9 
ae 1960: Ist quarter.... 2.9 8 4 7.4 -5 8.3 ae 1.3 98.7 
2nd quarter.... 3.1 8 a 7.2 4 8.3 = 1.6 98.4 
a West 
matt April 1950........... 2.0 ot 3 3.3 91.7. 4.9 1 98.7 
2nd quarter: 1955.... 3.0 9 .6 7.4| 88.1 (>) <3 (>) 
1956. 3.5 6 6 6.6 88.7 8.9 of 2 98.8 
1957.... 3.0 an 6 5.1 90.6 7.5 «4 3 98.7 
1958.... 3.0 6 6 5.0 90.8 7.6 92.4 1 98.9 
1959: 2nd quarter.... 3.3 9 af 5.7 89.4 9.0 0 6 98.4 
— 3rd quarter .... 3.2 .8 es $3 89.8 8.6 4 4 98.6 
— 4th quarter .... 3.0 » « -4 3.3 90.9 8.3 «F ra 99.3 
1 1960: lst quarter.... 3.5 .6 .4 5.3. 90.2 9.7 3. a 99.0 
; 2nd quarter.... 4.1 7 73 a2 89.8 10.6 4 1.3 98.7 
4a 
1 
9 BRD IMIG. C20 Ses L1 3 2.2 98.9 j 
8 2nd quarter: 1955.... 1.6 4 (>) (3) 
9 1956. 1.9 ¥ 4.4 9 99.1 
.0 1957.... 1.6 4 3.8 8 99.2 
9 1958.... 2.1 “fi 4.8 1.0 99.0 
8 1959: 2nd quarter.... 2.1 .6 5.1 1.0 99.0 
oT 3rd quarter .... 2.1 6 5.0 1.0 99.0 
= 4th quarter .... 2.1 -6 5.3 1.0 99.0 
1 1960: 1st quarter .... 2.5 6 6.1 1.1 98.9 
; 2nd quarter.... 2.6 st 6.3 1.2 98.8 
3 
a 
1 MOC ADSO. 5 cnnasnees 2 4 4 0 3.2 a 99.3 
1 2nd quarter: 1955.... 2.1 .6 4 3 (>) 5) (?) 
0 T9986... 2.4 6 4 .8 7.3 1.0 99.0 
1. tr 2.2 6 4 8 6.8 1.0 99.0 
eh 1958.... 2.7 7 .4 .0 8.3 1.2 98.8 
et 1959: 2nd quarter.... 3.0 .8 3 .4 9.6 1.3 98.7 
we 3rd quarter .... 3.0 ve <a 6 9.4 1.2 98.8 
4th quarter .... 2.6 .6 3 .6 8.3 Li 98.9 
1960: Ist quarter .... 2.9 -6 om 4 9.2 L.1 98.9 
2nd quarter.... 3.0 of 4 9 9.4 1.2 98.8 





See footnotes on p. 22. 


Part C.— Building Permits 


(Later data on building permits than those shown in the following tables were not available in time for publication in this issue. 


Table C-1.—Building Permit Activity: Current Summary, by Type of Building Construction 


Data do not include Alaska and Hawaii.) 





Valuation (in millions of dollars) Percent change 





Type of building t 


construction 


All building construction! 
Public 


New dwelling units 
Number of new dwelling units * 


New nonresidential building 
Commercial buildings 
Stores and other mercantile buildings .. 
All other commercial buildings 
Community buildings 
Industrial buildings 
All other nonresidential buildings 





Additions and alterations 


Source: Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census. 


rately. ‘ Housekeeping only. 


Chart 2. 
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1960 | 1959 


Mar. | Apr. 
*2, 313.7 


“2,049.5 
* 264.2 


April 
Feb 1959-60 
1, 340 
1, 18 

15 


Apr. 


1, 967.5 
1, 755.6 
211.9 


1,814.8 -12 
1, 603. 7 
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1.8 
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678.9 
(60, 634) 


483. 
174. 
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151. 
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(84, 283) 
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l Includes new 
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2, 481.4 
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216.9 806.6 
86.0 300.0 
*179.8 341.2 
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nonhousekeeping residential building, not shown sepa- 
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(92, 389) 
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Building Permit Activity 
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Table C-2: Building Permit Activity: Total Valuation, by Type of Building Construction and Region! 
Valuation (in millions of dollars) 
Type of building construction 
r= [= f= [= | om fom ow Po 


United States 


All building construction2 .. 1,814.8 | 1,967.5 


New dwelling units 
New nonresidential bldg.... 
Commercial buildings ... 
Amusement buil dings 
Commercial garages. . 
Gasoline and serv. sta. 
Office buildings 
Stores, etc 
Community buildings.... 
Educational buildings 
Institutional buildings 
Religious buildings .. 
Garages, private res..... 
Industrial buildings 
Public utilities buildings 
All other nonres. bldgs. .. 
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See footnotes at end of table. 
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Table C-2: Building Permit Activity: Total Valuation, by Type of Building Construction and Region'—Con. 


Valuation (in millions of dollars) Percent change 
Class of construction and 1959 Piece 6 whee 1959-60 
Type of building construction : 
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Source: Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census. ' Composition of regions, and nonfarm population distribution by region, 
are shown below table A-2. 2 Includes new nonhousekeeping residential building, not shown separately. 3 Housekeeping only. 
* Revised. 


Table C-3: Building Permit Activity: Number of Nonresidential Buildings, by Type of Building 


Type of construction 


Amusement buildings ..................::.:ssss0eee 
Commercial garages 

Educational buildings 

Garages, private residential 

Gasoline and service stations 
Industrial buildings 

Institutional buildings 

Office buildings 

Religious buildings...................pesseseesees 
Stores and other mercantile buildings .... 


Source: Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census. 
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Table C-5: Building Permit Activity: Total Valuation, by Metropolitan-Nonmetropolitan Location and by State 


Valuation (in millions of dollars) Percent change, 


ee pe peat ent change, 


ALL STATES , - ll -12 
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Source: Change of less than one-half of 1 percent. ‘ Revised. 
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Table C-6: Building Permit Activity: Number of New Dwelling Units, by Metropolitan-Nonmetropolitan Location and by State 


(Housekeeping units only) 


ae a 

































State 
lst 4 mos. 
ALL STATES ........... apriadeeatatiie - 20 
Metropolitan areas .............. -21 
Nonmetropolitan areas ...... 7 15,181 | 13, 334 _ -i7 
TRUE cssncencinocsererconsntotaapeanee 1, 847 1,777 795 817 -45 
MUO: ca spodnuticinccupeseicesis 2, 447 2,532 2,450 1, 431 “13 
Arkansas... 8 409 284 300 Sd 
California. cesses 24,424 | 23,462 | ‘16,374 | 13,410 -15 
CONCERT snesccheccpvennevscscescsasesnsers 1, 789 1, 333 1, 150 1,034 - 6 
URE iki cnccassmacesctrncescens 1, 399 1, 688 937 687 +1 
NR oe eee 447 227 67 90 +13 
District of Columbia................ 33 138 275 73 +116 
UNNI ssisitsocssersincpescsaserbcotecoe 5, 660 5,621 5, 505 5,039 -10 
INIT Gileeaissccatebssadecceessibonigintie 2,027 2, 158 1, 461 1,561 -17 
Idaho 1B5 236 160 31 -% 
Illinois 5, 550 7, 863 2, 345 2,157 -25 
Indiana 1,636 |, ‘1,982 | 1,083 631 -12 
SINE : ihiiccinaisiensctbacdbacdaiantdpinaniialy 748 1, 136 389 262 -26 
TORII sassinicsinaclucttccasincegspecbscitie 982 704 "$27 348 ~ 4 
* 
Kentucky 1,028 1,241 464 477 it 
Louisiana otncsial 1,718 1,614 980 888 -40 
DINGMEEE Sivclcstecicess 52 156 _— 24 -4 
Maryland 2,417 3, 315 1, 432 1, 443 -30 
Massachusetts .........scsssseseeeeee 1, 308 2,437 1, 463 1, 302 +13 
MichI GRE .secessossesess 3, 836 4, 353 1, 548 1,273 -26 
Minnesota 1,310 2,761 958 475 -31 
Mississippi 383 369 218 277 -3 
Missouri ........... 1, 548 2, 133 1, 165 959 - 38 
SIG « caiectemetppancetintiiecienitncssins 252 234 114 64 -20 
ONG: caiicerciacniptntatictatseunsiiis 717 732 370 157 - 23 
TERI cntiisivtesictionenes 347 172 245 344 +47 
New Hampshire 233 211 66 29 -15 
New Jersey .cecsccssss 5,470 | * 4,992 2, 726 2,210 -21 
TO BRIE prcecsiinsnicersniscscacseess 901 990 437 361 -49 
SED OE icandiainernihicensbescrone 9,525 | 11,369 4, 887 4,658 -41 
North Carolina .......sssssssssssssees 1, 311 1, 268 798 849 -14 
PD EOE | cickaccecnecsncrehouseasiec 102 324 57 16 - 41 
SIN iainteioytnnsicninieitionlt in 4,445 | ‘6,541 2,097 1,912 -14 
RNAI, wincniiinipiiibnaidbasnttesiecoa 933 981 552 590 -11 
ION <ccinssinssepestclnssipinstnsanbiaien 758 779 465 479 +1 
Pennsylvania 3, 732 3, 757 1, 687 1,249 a7 
Rhode Island 280 346 214 184 (4) 

South Carolina  ........csccessssrssees 457 426 225 244 - 38 
SEE RORIIUU, enccsheczescncsisinabinscse 181 254 131 55 - % 
MURORIOR  cecisdsdeisorisrotisitins “1,917 1, 353 1,121 - 18 
* 6, 983 3, 975 4,318 -27 
869 706 322 -15 
34 14 5 ~44 
3, 452 1,911 1,961 -12 
ORO sxcsssiidasssosereesesesastuls 2,025 947 808 a 
West Virginia 337 106 120 - 28 
Wisconsin ........... iad 2,370 969 576 -6 

NN a tase ac *417 128 103 + 








Source: Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census. | Change of less than one-half of 1 percent. * Revised. 
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Table C-7: Building Permit Activity: Valuation, in Selected Metropolitan Areas 





Percent change, 


1959-60 


Valuation (in millions of dollars) 








Metropolitan area 1959 





ria seestieictinsasnlinturiocimarsindioall 
Baltimore, Md. ....... 

Birmingham, Ala 

AS TIN. Scicaccovevencnenidurevecsbotacecesese 
IN IAN Ein whnastccnnkcadebedsniabacdisianisabies 
NRT suschisniinseripvnennnipanienenticive 
Cleveland, Ohio 

Columbus, Ohio 

Denver, Colo 

SNE UII iss nshinn sasarmnsnivdetuiieevesuekanss 
PRIN BOO wise scscesrensencresosocrseee 
Los Angeles -Long Beach, Calif 

i siteceasicicrtcracnevnantimencnssnste see 
Milwaukee, Wis 

New York-Northeastern New Jersey .. 
Norfolk-Portsmouth, Va. 
PN BINS csi snteicorpts cicensanicercmse 
I, NU gissiiasisssccngsctbidiniciweenenccane 
NN tee chiespbenttiacebn 
Salt Lake City, Utah 

San Diego, Calif. 

San Francisco-Oakland, Calif. .......... 
Ni irri ancteiicpsdoennene ste 
I, Ti Coa i ssessccsscosisssucccrmernsane 


Source: Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census. * Revised. 
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Table C-8: Building Permit Activity: Number of New Dwelling Units, in Selected Metropolitan Areas 


(Housekeeping only) 


Metropolitan area 


IN TEI si sesccsesisersencinesivasensene 
Boston, Mass........... 

Buffalo, N. Y....... 

Chicago, IIl. ............ 

Cleveland, Ohio 

Columbus, Ohio 

Denver, Colo. .......... 

NU II i nab tis sntiialiaaiinnleapiiabiecnion 
ee ee ee ee 


NN, II ci cscrcntiesictinticintnscvacinte 
New York-Northeastern New Jersey.. 
Norfolk-Portsmouth, Va. ...............0.0+ 
PTO, Bi cv cnseinccccpentionsveveiesinn 
Phoenix, Ariz 

Rochester, N. Y 

Sale Lake City, Utah 

BE RD IIE wes cescisnconcsssprssrereminie 
San Francisco-Oakland, Calif. .......... 
ETI iin cnitescnnigsuietiphcninsansncenns 
Washington, D. C 


Source: Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census. Change of less than one-half of 1 percent. ‘Revised. 
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Table C-9: Building Permit Activity: Valuation in Selected Metropolitan Areas 
by Type of Building Construction 


Four months 1960 (Thousands of dollars) 


Type of building 
construction 


All building construction ! 
New dwelling units? 
New nonresidential building 

Commercial buildings 
Amusement buildings 
Commercial garages 
Gasoline and service stations 
Office buildings 
Stores and other mercantile bldgs.. 

Community buildings 23, 892 
Educational buildings 19 251 
Institutional buildings 585 
Religious buildings. 4, 055° 

Garages, private residential .............. 278 

Industrial buildings 3,545 

Public utilities buildings 552 

All other nonresidential buildings .... 529 

Additions and alterations 12, 124 


All building construction! 1 | 133,301 
New dwelling units 2 63, 826 
New nonresidential building 49, 168 
Commercial buildings 10, 473 
Amusement oa 1,613 
Commercial garages . a 4 
Gasoline and service stations... 1,054 
Office buildings 3, 241 
Stores and other mercantile bldgs.. 4, 561 
Community buildings 23, 877 
Educational buildings 19, 665 
Institutional buildings 2, 449 
Religious buildingS.................00+ 1, 763 
Garages, private residential 
Industrial buildings 
Public utilities buildings 
All other nonresidential buildings ... 
Additions and alterations 


All building construction! 
New dwelling units ? 
New nonresidential building 
Commercial buildings 
Amusement buildings 
Commercial garages 
Gasoline and service stations ....... 
Office buildings 
Stores and other mercantile bldgs.. 
Community buildings 
Educational buildings 
Institutional buildings 
Religious buildings 
Garages, private residential 
Industrial buildings 
Public utilities buildings 
All other nonresidential buildings .... 
Additions and alterations 


Source: Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census.  ! Includes new nonhousekeeping residential building, not shown separat 
Separately. 2? Housekeeping only. 
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Period 


Year 1999 cccs csccccsccce 


1959: January....seeeee 
February .....000. 
March ...ccccccces 


AUguSt....eeeeeee 
September ......+. 
October ....ccccee 
November........++ 
December........+ 
1960: January.....eeeee 
February......... 


Period 


TO Pap sabbediccdcnses 


1959s; JARUALY o0055 0600000 
POMEREY <ccccscoes 


AUgZUSE. ..scecceees 
September......... 
October. ..cceccccs 
November... .... 20+ 
December........- 
1960: January .......... 
February......++- . 
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Part D.— Contract Awards 


Table D-1: Contract Awards: Public Construction, Value, by Ownership and Type of Construction* 


(Millions of dollars) 


All public construction Federally owned 


Nonresidential buildings 











Residential 
buildings 


Federally 


Total owned 

























9.3 

. 1.3 Be 

2.3 2.9 3.0 

23.3 ve 0 

21.9 8.6 5.0 

32.2 1.9 7? 

> 48.6 12.2 17.2 
4 Zae9 1.8 8.2 
4 53.4 Li7 2.0 
4 26.2 25.8 3 
ba 30.2 1.7 4.1 
831.0 3.3 4.9 0 
od ‘2 1.3 
CT 13.0 2.5 3.2 
6 a2 4 17 
3 15.0 4.1 1.0 
8 7.8 4.5 9 
3 26.7 2.3 -6 


Percent change, first 5 months 1959-60 


to fr el stl ae 


Federally owned—Con. 


Nonresidential buildings—Con. 
Other nonresidential buildings Airfields** 


Airfield Troop 







Conserva- 
tion and 
development 
































45.6 22.1 

° p har 19,2 

‘ 1.3 of 46.4 

F 4.0 a4 i 106, 2 

‘ 19.2 3.4 3 33.9 

" 5.5 3.4 Ss 47.1 
.0 8.8 4.7 47.9 63.3 
-6 0 1.0 3.7 %2 
4 of ol 21.6 33.4 
0 0 sz 8.6 26.0 
a el 2 4.6 22.8 
2.0 a 1.0 14.8 59.4 
10.1 s7 3.6 66.3 63.6 
3.7 5.0 ii 37.4 32.4 
15.3 4.6 3 40.4 33.6 
2 6.4 6 34.5 16.5 
13,2 4.8 2.4 47.2 45.7 
8.3 2.3 1.8 58.5 





Percent change, first 5 months 1959-60 


pee ee hee ee ae 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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Table D-1: Contract Awards: Public Construction, Value, by Ownership and Type of Construction *—Con. 
(Millions of dollars) 
Federally owned—Coa. State and locally owned 


Nonresidential buildi 




















Other 
34 Year 1959. .cccccecceecs - 222.6 403.3 
0 1959: January...seeeeeee 4.2 b 48.5 
PeNeies Kectcses 7 7.6 he 19.6 
3 BED sive cesacses 54.0 18.8 14,7 
8 Rs nctccciecnes 3.9 16.7 46.9 25.5 
1 MOF vc ccccuvcsivss 9.0 5.6 27.5 30.7 
6 FOO oka deccccesé 10.9 32.3 37.4 29 5 
4 FUE ce ecdccsvnces 1? 4.9 9.5 34.5 
6 ROGUE cicicidss nim 28, 2 16.2 19.8 42.9 
.0 September......... 14.6 12.2 31.2 38.9 
A COUN boc sé cccec 81.4 8.6 26.0 25.4 
1 November........- 8 5.0 19.9 44,1 
s December......... 2.2 19.7 17.4 49.0 
0 1960: January.......... 35 2:7 13.6 21.5 
1 February ......... 3.2 9.3 32.7 28.3 
.8 Match .vccccsccece 8.9 13.5 38.4 29.3 
3 April .cccccvceeve 1.9 9.5 23.8 31.5 
; Diivdcsecscuccet 9.9 9.3 39.9 27.4 
7 Percent change, first 5 months 1959-60 ; 


[=| =a oz] a oe eee : : 


is State and locally owned—Con. 





4 Boos 
Period All 
tion and de- ; 
rf [mm fm [or 
; i 
Pew. Mc chicanncasece 235.6 186 .9 146.1] 131.5 ' 
5 ee 1959: January......sse0 9.6 5.9 8.0 11.9 
February.......... 7. 5 7.0 6.0 6.7 
9 ib ads Kis coe nes 9.5 27.2 6.1 16.1 
Bis savenenes 17.3 14.5 11.7 8.7 i 
4 Mintarcésisocate ‘ 17.6 21.1 14,5 11.5 
5 DONA kaseensceses ; ‘ 37.2 22.1 18.4 8.1 i 
6 BE dipuiabekvente ; ; " 77.1 24.2 7.9 16.0 
4 GME Ei ccccdccw ; 64.0 i 15.0 13.0 18.9 12.6 
3 September ........ ; 53.2 29.4 19. 2 10.2 13.0 12.5 ; 
8 Geek scedvcnes 90.0 53.4 24.2 9.3 14.9 22.9 14,3 
5 November. ........ 61.0 45.5 26.6 11.8 14.8 6.3 6.4 
1 December...... whi 79.4 57.4 16.5 4.5 12.0 12.4 6.7 . 
1 1960: January... ..... ‘ 82.1 50.6 36.4 19.8 16.6 6.4 6.2 
0 a 69.7} 42.1 10.9 3.3 7.6 6.6 5.8 i 
0 ei céveesnske 96.8| 57.8 25.8 8.8 17.0 11.7] 10.1 
. Pe ipsass0<xeh 78.2| 53.2 31.3 10.9 20.4 6.9| 181 
. Meee. cgivks 97.9| 61.5 40.6 16.6 24.0 9.6| 16.0 
I Percent change, first 5. months 1959-60 
5 
[| u] ve] cok we ee ieee ee 
Source: Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census. * Includes major force-account projects started, principally by TVA and 
rif State highway departments. ** Beginning with January 1958, includes missile launching facilities which were previously included 
5 under all other federally owned. Change of less than one-half of 1 percent. 


NOTE: Data has been revised to include data for Alaska and Hawaii as well as routine revisions normally made at this time of year. 
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CONSTRUCTION REVIEW 


Contracis Awarded for Public Construction 


By Ownership 


7 
| Chart 4 


Millions of Dollars 
2,000 


ua TOTAL 





ao 
SS = a 


STATE AND LOCAL 


a seen, 
6 equnnntnnnemsccngenees! 


‘> ~ 
ae 
seen “Omran 


1960 


SOURCE: DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE CONSTRUCTION REVIEW C.D. 6C-10-6 


Table D-2.—Contract Awards: Highway Construction, Value, by Ownership, Source of Funds, and Type of Facility * 
(Millions of dollars) 


All 


highway Federally aided projects | Independent state projects Locally 
oa Toa Toa 
value value facilisies 


1,876.7 


197.4 
156.5 
146. 6 
162.3 
204.9 
185.3 
168.8 
137.0 
109.7 
126. 2 
160.8 
121.2 
111.9 
128. 3 
174.8 
252.5 
167.8 


Year: 1959 
1959: January 


@ 
yy 
~ © 


_ 


ABP AYWANYONNNBAD 
RADY XH 


N 
SSREVASS BS: 
ON WOOWwWrRe aN 


RSESASSBSNAASS 


CK wWODNSOH DOHKOWonDOU WN 


WDUBWADHE RK OONWe ® 


rw) 
2 
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Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census. ‘Includes force-account work started on Federal and State projects. 
**By municipalities and counties. 


See Note to table D-1. 
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Table D-3: Contract Awards: Value Reported by the F. W. Dodge Corporation 
(U. S. Summary, excluding Alaska and Hawaii) 


Building 
All coa- 


struction 


Value (is millions of dollars) 


FYAYFRANRNAN 
SSSyeeseesy 
N Vw 
RSEESSLSsSS 


VVvVVMVYVUVVV 


wo 
~ 
w 


Percent change, 12 months ending in— 


Source: Table compiled by Department of Commerce (BDSA) from data published by the F. W. Dodge Corporation. 


Table D-4: Contract Awards: Value Reported by the Engineering News-Record 
(U. S. Summary, excluding Alaska and Hawaii) 


2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2, 
2 
3 
2 
2 
2 
2 


PPPKB 
WA 
SSfy 


SSAAELFSRE 
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SER 


October 
November 
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So 
“e ree 
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Percent change, 12 months ending in— 


Source: Table compiled. by Department of Commerce (BDSA) from data published by the Engineering News-Record. Data include only 
those projects with contract values above the following minimum sizes: Water ly, earthwork, and waterways—$44,000; other pub- 
lic works—$73,000; industrial buildings—$93,000; other buildings—$344,000. “Adjusted to 52 weeks. 





Part E.—Costs and Prices 


Construction Cost Indicators 
index (1947-49+100) 


Wholesale Prices 





1952 1953 1954 1955 1956 1957 1959 1960 


+/ DEPARTMENT OF LABOR, BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS. 
4/ BUREAU OF THE CENSUS 
SOURCE : DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE CONSTRUCTION REVIEW C.0. 60-10-U 





Table E-1.—Construction Cost Indexes 
(1947-49 =100) 


Monthly and quarterly component indexes 4 


Depart- 
ment of : : 

Com- i E. H. Boeckh and Associates beasts A 

merce | American ‘. 

; Geo. A. 
com- Appraisal | General Apartments, | Commer- Fuller 
posite Co. Contrac- hotels, and | cial and > Co. 
cost tors office factory 
index* buildings | buildings 


Annual averages 


September. . 
October. ... 
November. . 
December.. 
January. ... 
February. .. 


CO Cr OWNIKNWOOA 


Percent change 


way 195960... +2] +3] va] 2] sa] sa] 2] oa] tes] 25] tet 


Sources as stated above. *A composite of cost indexes, compiled by the Bureau of the Census, representative of the major types of 
construction weighted by the current relative importance of each type. Other component indexes, available annually or semi-annually, 
are included on an interpolative basis. These composite cost indexes do not reflect the new estimates for construction put in place 
in the United States as shown in tables A-1 and A-2 of this issue. 1 First quarter 1959-60. 2 Second quarter 1959-60. 


(36) 
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Table E-2 —Indexes of Wholesale Prices of Materiats Used in Construction, by Selected Groups and Commodities 
(1947-49=100, unless otherwise noted) 


an Lumber and wood products 


construc- noe 
tion 
fi pine 


Monthly indexes 


— i 


September... 


November . . . 
December ... 


BRRIGBIERRERS 
UNROONNYUYRADW EN 
BRRRSSSLSSLSE 
AOoOvVvn &wWrrer NOW 


Percent change 
June 1959- 60 


| Building paper and board | paper and | Building paper and board | ” Metals and mecal products 


Selected finished steel products 
Period Group | Insulation| Hard- : 
index board board** Reinforc- 2 
ing bars 


— 


September... 


BBA DBS 


November . . . 
December ... 


SS88S88858 88 


at et pet et et pet fet pet et pet et et et 
83888; 

a mb >» 

et ee 


BS BRB Rb 
Ww Ww Be BW We We & Ww Ww 


Percent change 
June 1959-60 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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Table E-2: Indexes of Wholesale Prices of Materials Used in Construction, by Selected Groups and Commodities—Coa. 
(1947-49=100, unless otherwise noted) 


Metals and metal products—Con. 


Selected nonferrous metal products Builders’ hardware Plumbing fixtures and brass fittings 


September... 
October 
November ... 
December .. . 
; January 
February.... 


BESSSSSS 


maj RUOOO UY OW WN nO OoO}fFU 
33a 
AAS 
ons 


eB ee ee eee 


Percent change 


Metals and metal products—Con. 


Heati . . Fabricated structural metal 
eating equipmen products 


a 


— — Corrugated 
tri aluminum 


= 
es 
° 


FESS BR! 


September... 


November ... 

December . .. 
: January 

February .... 


VY & ANN NN eS 


wrovrn 

Ia SLD 
SSSSSSRRRRRRS 
WOwOOo BwWWwWWKWWwUww wu 
UAABAUNNNNNNNN 


ADL SRS eoNNNNNN 
DBANADBAYVNNNNNNN 


i 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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Table E-2: Indexes of Wholesale Prices of Materials Used in Construction, by Selected Groups and Commodities—Con. 
(1947-49= 100 unless otherwise noted) 


moo Oe minerals—structural 


Flat glass Concrete | Concrete ingredients =| Concrete products 


Period 
Group a. L gravel Portland | Group | Building — 
index cement index block 


November 
December 
January 


. . . . . . . . . . . . © 
Ow ee Bw DH Dw Ww Ww 
at 2 ee ee oe ae ee ee 
NNR Re ee NY 
se ate fb eee ee «es 
wu or YURWwWwn 


Percent change 


ae ee 


Nonmetallic minerals—structural—Con. 


Group | Building 5 Clay 
sewer pipe 


’ sl . - ° °° - - s . - s . s s ad e 
| C&O ONO me me ee eH OO Ne Rau | 


i i | 


<< 
a 


ool” 


VYAUMUYAYNNNNN DN DN ND Veavw oo 


August, 
September 
October 
November 
December 
1960: J ANUALY. ... +... eeeees 


. + a ene ewereade« ¢ ft ft ok ol 
Wwwwowoonon & YVR DY FOO 


June 1959-60 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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Table E-2: Indexes of Wholesale Prices of Materials Used in Construction, by Selected Groups and Commodities—Con. 
(1947-49 = 100 except as noted) 


Nonmetallic minerals—structural—Con. Furniture and other household durables 


Kitchen 
cabinets, Linoleum, 


Asbestos | wotal, base inlaid 


cement 
shingles 


Insulation 
materials 


November 
December 
January 


CDWWDWWW Onn AARARADNH Owe res 
. Ct; C Pv CC TC Ce See sh UL ee 
NYNNNNWOWUYYYUYUYAY WAI m& 
Sa. oe eae oe oe. a SF oer - - . 
VRAAAUAUAYUS &D BD wD anNoOWwU 


NNWWwWWUDOWUDOWUWUWY 
MAIOOOODOOWOVLUS 


Percent change 


Source: Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics. *Includes items not shown separately. **Introduced Jan. 1958. Jan. 


1958=100. ‘Change of less than one-half of 1 percent. ‘Revised. 


Table E-3, Union Hourly Wage Scales for Selected Building Trades, are shown quarterly 


in the March, June, September, and December issues. 





Part F.—Construction Materials 





src Construction Materials 


index (1947-49100) Indexes of Output 


200 


Index (1947-49100) 


Composite Output Index 


SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


UNADJUSTED 


WCovcvowowvvowvwvwowvo WWONAN 


SS SE aa Se Se SS a a a ae aC a 
os oe oe ee a 


Lumber & wood products 


5 | 
‘ °o 





Millwork 


Paint, varnish, & lacquer 


Iron & steel products 


Heating & plumbing equipment 


Portiand cement 


Asphalt products 


Clay construction products 


250 
index (1947-49=100) 


| SOURCE: DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE. CONSTRUCTION REVIEW C.D. 60-10-T 
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Table F-1.—Construction Materials: Indexes of Output, Unadjusted and Seasonally Adjusted 
(1947-49 =100) 


Plumb- 
ing 
fixtures 


Portland Gypsum 
cement ‘ products 


Annual averages 


135.0 147.0 
141.6 137.1 
143.0 120.0 
123.7 127.2 
116. 4 137.1 


Unadjusted indexes 


September... . 
October 

November .... 
December .... 


YVw~DanhOWWWWNY Ww 
omwmWwuoYwOnNnKuU 
—OWYOWNHAYUNON 


NON OUR YO RUONWYDO DA 
SOAKDSNWRK ORNS 


Percent change 


April, 1959-60 - 10 -2 - 22 -8 - 20 -10 - 7 ~6 -4 
March-April, 1960... + 2 - 1 - 3 +4 +3 - 5 + 47 +3 +4 


Seasonally adjusted indexes 


6 
oF 
.0 
oF 
9 
.2 
-5 
ea 
= 
6 
-4 
7 
4 


1959: 


_ 
w 
n 


September... . 
October 
November .... 
December .... 
: January 
February 


NNYRKN DAH DW OO Hh Ree 
SBN WwWWDWwWwOoOVnnAHRnN 


Percent change 


wesiea oen..[ -3] ao] sa) a] os] eo] ea] ea 


Table compiled by the Department of Commerce (BDSA) from data reported by various government agencies and by private firms as 
shown in the tables following in Part F. Not yet available. ‘ Revised. 
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Table F-2: Lumber and Wood Products: Production, Shipments, and Stocks 


Softwood lumber! Hardwood flooring! 
(Million board feet) (Thousand board feet) 


May 1959-60 
12 mos. ending May 1959-60 


Table compiled by Department of Commerce (BDSA). Sources: ! National Lumber Manufacturers Association; * Douglas Fir Ply- 
wood Association (monthly data are estimated from quarterly totals); > Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census. 4 Not 
available. © 5 Change of less than one-half of 1 percent. * As of end of period. ‘ Revised. 


Table F-3: Shipments of Millwork Products and Production of Paint, Varnish, and Lecquer 


Paint, varnish, and lacquer? 
Ponderosa Hardwood 
| eae [ee ae 
Shipments Production for trade sales 
(Thousands of units) (Thousands of gallons) 
312,510 


312, 541 
313,128 


Percent change 


May 1959-60 -29 - 38 
12 mos. ending May 1959-60 + 5 - 8 


Table compiled by Department of Commerce (BDSA) Sources: ‘National Wood Work Manufacturers Association (whose data are from 
member firms only and are not adjusted to represent full coverage); ? Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census. 3 Production 
Special tabulations prepared by the source agency indicate only minor differences between production and shipments. See note to 
table F-3 in the April 1959 issue. ® Revised. 
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Table F-4: iron end Steel Products: Shipments, Bookings, and Backlog 
(Thousands of tons) 


“7 1959-60 
12 mos. ending May 
1959-60 


Table compiled by Department of Commerce (BDSA). Sources: , American Iron and Steel Institute; ? Department of Commerce, Bureau 


of the Census; 3 National Electric Manufacturers Association; 4 American Institute of Steel Construction, Inc. *Scheduled for fab- 
rication in the next 4 months. ‘Revised. > Not available. © April 1959-60. 7 12 months ending April 1959-60. 


Table F-5: Heating and Plumbing Equipment: Shipments and Stocks 


(In thousands of units, except as noted) 


Cast-iron convectors 
and radiators 
(Thousand sq. ft.) 


30, 863 
29, 567 
24, 892 
22, 350 
19, 937 


1,801 
1, 074 
1, 438 


12 mos. ending April 1959-60. . 
Table compiled by Department of Commerce (BDSA) from data reported by the Bureau of the Census. 
® Revised. 


*As of end of period. 


Table F-6, Plumbing Fixtures, is published quarterly in the January, April, July, and October issues. 





AUGUST 1960 


Table F-7.—Portland Cement: Production and Shipments in the United States and Puerto Rico; 
Destination of Shipments by Geographic Division; Stocks 


(Thousands of barrels) 


Destination of shipments * 


New East West Stocks** 
. oun North 
England Canad 
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December... 
: January.... 


www NF NN ww Ww Ww 
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May 1959-60 
12 months ending— 
May 1959-60 


Table compiled by Department of Commerce (BDSA) from data reported by Department of Interior Bureau of Mines. *Data on ship- 
ments to Alaska, Hawaii, and foreign countries and data on finished cement used in the manufacture of prepared masonry cement are 
included in total shipments but are excluded from regional data. ‘Revised, 


Table F-8.—Shipments of Asphalt Products and Gypsum Products 


Asphalt products (thousands of squares)! Gypsum products? 


illi feet 
Prepared Uansianed (million square ) 
socting siding 
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Table compiled Department of Commerce (BDSA). Sources: | Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census; 7? 
Interior, Boe Mines (quarterly). > Includes data for tar saturated as well as asphalt saturated felts. "41st quarter 1959-60. 
512 mos. ending March 1959-60. * Revised. 





September 
October 

November 
December 


April 1959-60 
12 mos. ending April 1959-60. . 
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Table F-9.-Clay Construction Products: Production and Shipments 
Brick, Structural Vitrified Hollow facing Floor and wall tile, 
common and face clay tile clay sewer pipe tile (million glazed and unglazed 
(million brick) (thousand tons) (thousand tons) | brick equivalent) | (chousand square feet) 
Produc- | Ship- | Produc-| Ship- | Produc- Produc- | Ship- | Produc- Ship- 
tion ments tion ments tion tion ments tion ments 
7, 902 233, 001 232, 802 
8, 085 245, 996 227, 369 
6, 658 216, 552 211, 635 


6, 489 ' 221, 768 215, 710 
7, 336 258, 631 252, 545 


21, 135 21, 663 
21, 184 21, 647 
21, 323 22, 112 
20, 742 22, 268 
21, 253 21, 999 
23, 388 22, 282 
24, 720 23, 956 
23, 080 20, 612 
23, 037 20, 411 
21, 528 18, 685 
21, 665 18, 417 
23, 246 20, 273 
21, 511 19, 351 


Percent change 


Table compiled by Department of Commerce (BDSA). ® Revised. 





Part G.—Contract Construction Employment 


Table G-1.—Number of Employees by Type of Contractor 


Building contractors 


All 


building — ' P eg Hae ae 
=. — on = Che 
tractors boing trades 


Number of employees (ia thousands) 
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1959: May 
June.... 
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September... 
October .... 
November. .. 
December... 
1960; January... 
February ... 
March ...... 
April. ....+- 
May... wseese 
June ....05 
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Percent change 


April-May 1960.... . . . . +4.7| +12.7 
12 mos, ending in 


May 1959-60. .... ‘ ’ +.7] +20.5 


Source: Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics.  *Beginning with January 1959 data includes estimated data for Alaska 
and Hawaii. No estimates are available by type of contractor. **Preliminary estimate, not available by type of contractor. Per- 


cent change: May-June 1960, +4.9; June 1959-60,-.3. |! Calculations will not be made until December 1960 when comparable 50- 
state, 12-month moving totals will be available. Revised. 


Table G-2 —Number of Employees, Seasonally Adjusted 
(In thousands) 
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Table G-3.—Indexes of Aggregate Weekly Construction Worker Man-Hours 
(1947-49 =100) 
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Source: Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics. Note: Data for Alaska and Hawaii are not included. ® Revised. 


AVERAGE WEEKLY EARNINGS (DOLLARS) 
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Table G-4.—Hours and Gross Earnings of Construction Workers, by Type of Contractor 


Building contractors 


All 
: building 
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Percent change, May 1959-60 


Source: Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics. Note: Data for Alaska and Hawaii are 
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